For these icasons, poststorage disposition options should be explored, decided on, and earned out expeditiously. Continuing to store this material indefinitely would mean either (1) a decision that the security risks of the proc. essing steps involved in any of the other options were too great for the foreseeable luture, particularly given conditions in Russia; (2) a rejection of the disposition options proposed to date, and an expectation that better options would be developed in the future; (3) a failure to decide and act; or (4) an explicit decision to maintain a capacity to rapidly reincorporate this plutonium into nuclear weapons.
More exotic approaches to storage, designed to reduce the liabilities just described, have been proposed. For example, plutonium pits in casks might be placed in monitored, retrievable storage in a mined geologic repository.6 As described below, such approaches would not be acceptable for long-term disposal. Although they might have some advantages for intermediate storage, they would do little to reduce the breakout threat or the political hazards of prolonged storage, and the risk of theft can be addressed by other means at existing or planned storage sites.
Minimized Accessibility Options
Reactor Options
A wide range of reactors—existing, evolutionary, and advanced—could use weapons plutonium in their fuel (for an illustration of the general steps involved, see Figure 6-2).
By doing so, they could seek to meet the "spent fuel standard" described above, typically by using the fuel in a "once-through" cycle, or they could seek to eliminate the plutonium nearly completely, by repeatedly reprocessing and reusing it. The spent fuel options are described here, while the elimination options are described later, in a section of their own.
In the spent fuel approach, a substantial fraction of plutonium would remain in the spent fuel. The main goal of this approach is not so much to destroy the plutonium—by fissioning the plutonium atoms or transmuting them into other elements—as to contaminate it with highly radioactive fission products, requiring difficult processing before it could be used in weapons. In addition, this option would shift the isotopic composition of the plutonium from "weapons-grade" toward "reactor-grade." As noted in Chapter 1, however, formidable explosives can still be made from reactor-grade plutonium.7
'See Luther Carter, "The Other Side of the Mountain," Washington Post, August 22, 1993,in Appendix C. References for the descriptions of the various options in this chapter can be found there.
